The Technique of the Euripidean Tragedy
whole, chosen to illustrate or point to some overriding tragic idea.   The plot of the Troades is nothing but a selection of
^incidents from many which followed the capture of Troy, one section of our line of telegraph-poles, one which does in fact end at an obvious terminus (unlike the series in the Hecuba}, but is not itself a unity. Clearly the logical way of introducing this is to begin at some satisfactory terminus a quo and to summarize rapidly until the section under review is reached. Plot in fact has taken a decisive step towards narrative. Aristotle objected to Aegeus on the grounds that strict construction cannot allow such incursions from outside. We have defended Aegeus as being allowable in theory, though certainly not free from fault in practice. But if Euripides' tragedy had been cast in narrative form, a form which can afford to be looser in construction, Aegeus would hardly provoke any objection. So too the plot of the Hecuba is perfectly good as a section of narrative ; only as drama does it raise questions. To such narrative plots a narrative introduction is the obvious beginning.
Further, these plots are not regarded as being within the control of the chief characters (the Medea excepted). The Trojan victims can do nothing ; Euripides* Suppliants are far from being the determined Suppliants of Aeschylus; even Phaedra and Hippolytus are presented as victims of a power greater than themselves. Therefore, when we begin to consider alternatives to the prologue we meet a difficulty at once. The typical opening scene of Sophocles is not a mere purveying of information. If this were a legitimate excuse for such a beginning, Euripides need never have done anything different. Sophocles begins decisively, showing the action as already started, producing one of the significant characters at once, because such action and such characters are the essence of the drama. This is the ideal beginning for a play in which the character and the separate interests and motives of everyone in it are significant, one in which we are to see the outcome of the joint actions. But the Euripidean drama is nothing like this. Never is the dramatic point an interlocking of character and interests, nor, in this second group, is the real interest of the play the action of the chief characters, but rather their passion. To fflustrate the first point it is sufficient to ask how Euripides was
Jlro begin the Medea.   Had the play been conceived as a tragedy
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